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It is the task of the political and military experts tr
assess the likelihood of such methods being used; the
economist can help only in evaluating the economic
consequences of measures designed to produce or
combat force. Such policies will generally be designed
to make a country more nearly self-supporting. In
countries like England, therefore, which import a large
proportion of their food supplies, it will involve an
expansion of agriculture, though in countries like New
Zealand it will require a development of industry at the
expense of agriculture. We cannot enter here into the
relative merits of a greater home output of farm
products, of the storage of foodstuffs and of encourage-
ment of shipping as methods of securing food supplies
in time of war.
Finally, a number of non-economic reasons are fre-
quently put forward justifying special assistance to
agriculture, designed to keep up the number of people
working on the land. It is urged that workers in
agriculture are healthier than those in industry, and
that, in highly industrialized countries, there are
social advantages in having a considerable proportion
of the population working on the land. The economist,
as such, cannot pronounce upon these so-called advan-
tages, but can only show the economic consequences of
actions designed to achieve them.
For all these reasons special assistance is often given
to agriculture, financed by the rest of the community.
Such help, however, is unlikely to make agriculturists
permanently better off. In the long period, the lower
standard of life of those who are taxed to help agri-
culture will react on farmers and farm workers by
diminishing the opportunities for obtaining higher